THE FOUR  GEORGES
German, and not all of them knew French. The most
important of them, Walpole, was ignorant of every living
language save his own, and was reduced to conversing
with the monarch in dog Latin. As he himself once put
it, he "controlled George by bad Latin and good punch".
The dispatches of British ambassadors and ministers
were ordered to be translated into French, though the
Sovereign was considerate enough to add that the French
need not be of the best. Until the death of Anne the
Kings and Queens of England had frequently been present
when ministers met, but George I discontinued the prac-
tice, for he could not understand a word that was being
said. He preferred to leave his advisers to discuss affairs
without him, and to receive reports from one or other of
them as to their conclusions. In his absence the leading
minister took the chair, and so the office of Prime Minis-
ter, although unknown to the Constitution, came into
existence. As for George himself, he was generally con-
tent to put his signature to documents of the contents of
which he knew nothing. In foreign questions, on the
other hand, he took a lively interest.
The French ambassador wrote to his master, Louis XV:
"The King has no predilection for the English nation,
and never receives in private any English of either sex,
none even of his principal officers are invited to his
chamber in the morning to dress him, nor in the even-
ing to undress him. These offices are performed by the
Turks who are his valets de cbambre, and who give him
everything he wants in private. He rather considers
England as a temporary possession to be made the most
of while it lasts, than as a perpetual inheritance for
himself and his family."1
1 Quoted by Coxe, W.: The Lift of Sir Robert Walpole.
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